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EDITORIAL 


As our Flashbacks for this issue clearly show, 
public relations is no new subject as far as 
librarianship is concerned. The only 
thing that seems to change is the name 
under which it operates. In 1g11 it was 
called, without any subterfuge, advertising. 
By 1936 it had become publicity. And now 
it is public relations, and a subject which 
British librarianship is at last taking seriously. 


In the past the profession has moved 
slowly and cautiously in this matter, perhaps 
too slowly and cautiously. Only after a lot 
of heartburning did the L.A. Council 
appoint a Public Relations Adviser, and 
then only on a part-time basis. We should 
be grateful for the pushing and prodding 
done by the A.A.L. towards this end, though 
at the .same time we realise that many 
members of that section will not be entirely 
satisfied until the appointment is made a 
full-time one. But we understand the 
difficulties. A trained and qualified public 
relations man, with the necessary contacts 
and know-how, can command a _ high 
salary these days, and the Council, with the 
knowledge of the Association’s financial 
commitments at its disposal, probably went 
as far as it could at the present time. 


Michael Higgins, the man appointed, has 
already shown his mettle. Liaison, the 
Association’s news-sheet, underwent an im- 
mediate improvement. Conference publicity 
last year undoubtedly increased. The 
Association’s publications are becoming more 
attractive to the eye. The latest development 
is the setting-up of a Public Relations Sub- 
Committee, and a body such as this should 
certainly find plenty to do in the months to 


come. There is the job, for instance, of 


putting over the Hastings Conference to the 
general public. Branch and Section Con- 
ferences should not be forgotten either. 
There is often good material in these, 
which sometimes never trickles through to 
the profession as a whole, let alone to the 
public. Commonwealth Technical Training 
Week will be on us at the end of May : 
what are libraries doing in connection with 
this ? Then again, the business of authors’ 
lending rights may boil over again at any 
time. The Public Relations Sub-Committee 
should plan a course of action ready for 





use, and this time we hope that the case will 
concentrate on books, giving cars and 
washing-machines a well-earned rest. 


Then too, there is the possibility of a 
National Libraries Week, for which Norman 
Tomlinson, a member of the Public Relations 
Sub-Committee, has been such a strong 
protagonist. We were pleased to publish 
his article on this subject in the February 
issue of THe Liprary Wor tp, and as a 
result of the interest caused by it we have 
invited its author to become a regular 
contributor to our columns on the subject 
of P.R. The first of these contributions 
appears in this issue. 


It is easy to blame official bodies for 
lethargy, but when all is said and done, good 
public relations depend chiefly on local 
librarians and their staffs. A _ cheerful 
reception for visiting readers ; supplying 
them with the books they need, or if this is 
not possible, making positive attempts to 
obtain the information; these are the 
simple things by which any library stands or 
falls in its relations with users. In every 
case the impetus must come from the top, 
first from the governing body, then from 
the chief librarian and his professional staff. 
If the authority believes in a good library 
service, it will provide the money for material 
of quality, both good books and good staff. 
With a realistic book fund, the librarian can 
go in for quality book selection, and any 
staff knowing that it is backed by good 
books and bibliographies will certainly give 
of its best when it comes to promoting the 
books with their readers. In such a library 
the compliments will soon begin to flow in, 
and the wise librarian will make the best 
possible use of such compliments. 


* * * 


Too many librarians seem content to do 
their work in a vacuum. Original, newsy 
work is being done in many libraries, but 
often it never sees the light of day because 
the librarian is either too modest or too 
busy to send it to the press. More often, 
however, it is the lack of a good appreciation 
of public relations, and we beg our readers 
to cultivate a better ball sense in this respect. 
There are some who say that public relations 
isn’t the business of a librarian, that it isn’t 
in the course of study, and why should we 
know anything about it, anyway? To this 
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attitude there is only one answer : the sooner 
P.R. is in the course of study, the better ! 


We are not suggesting that all librarians 
should become P.R. men overnight—far 
from it. The profession has suffered far too 
much from amateurism. A whole lot of 
library display work, to say nothing of book 
weeks and exhibitions, has been ruined by 
the lack of a professional touch in the past, 
so heaven preserve us from the amateur 
P.R. man. What librarians can and must do, 
however, is to cultivate an awareness of 
P.R. Our job is to provide the raw material, 
then leave it to the professionals to make 
the best use of it. 


It would be an injustice to many librarians 
to suggest that all librarians were dumb in 
this matter of press work. Many, from our 
own perusal of press-cuttings, show a lively 
appreciation of newsy items, and obviously 
keep their local editors well supplied with 
library matter. A new branch library is 
being built : the good librarian will satisfy 
local curiosity by giving his paper some 
details about its size, the work it will do, 
and supply an architect’s drawing of the 
finished product. Perhaps a library staff 
welcomes an exchange librarian from another 
country : here is an opportunity to arrange 
for an interview with the local newspaper. 
Or a new charging method is being intro- 
duced : the P.R. conscious librarian could 
perhaps get a reporter to come along in 
advance and show him the process both from 
the reader’s and the librarian’s angle. The 
story, when written up, will reach a wider 
audience than the usual leaflets and posters. 
These are just a few instances of good public 
relations in practice. 


- 


Public relations need not stop at local 
newspapers : other fields beckon, such as 
radio, television and the national press, 
though as far as we know only Best Harris of 
Plymouth has used these media in a planned 
and intensive way. He is fortunate, perhaps, 
in that his city has a good press and is also 
a local broadcasting centre, but other 
librarians in similar cities have failed to 
make the same excellent use of these facilities. 
A lot of publicity material reaches only a 
local audience, when it might be used 
nationally as well. The moral of this is that 
librarians should send more items to the 
L.A.’s Public Relations Adviser and let him 
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see what he can make of them. He had an 
excellent idea when he produced General 
Post, with the intention that it should be a 
sort of exchange and mart of library ideas. 
The first number of this news-sheet ran into 
some criticism because it contained a lot of 
elementary matter. But it would be a pity 
if General Post proved to be stillborn. There 
was nothing wrong with the idea that a 
little judicious selection would not cure, and 
our hope is that the experiment will continue. 
We need all the ideas we can get in this 
business of public relations. 


It has been suggested from time to time 
that a library’s annual report should be a 
publicity item, but the hard fact of the 
matter is that most authorities want these 
to be strictly factual. Not everybody can be 
an O'Leary, and not everybody can get 
away with the amusing kind of annual 
report which J. D. Stewart once produced 
at Bermondsey. If the governing body 
wants its annual report to be a sober state- 
ment of facts, we must respect the view, 
although at least we can see that the report 
is presentable when it is issued to the public. 
And, having produced the factual annual 
report, we can then concentrate on other 
items of publicity. How many libraries, for 
instance, have an attractive, illustrated hand- 
out, ready to give to visitors ? 


* * * 


Sir Charles Snow, the Library Association’s 
distinguished President for 1961, has already 
made his mark with those librarians who have 
been fortunate enough to hear him speak. 
Although he will unavoidably be abroad 
for part of the year, there is every indication 
that he is taking his presidential duties 
seriously. He has already attended several 
functions, and the main body of the member- 
ship will hope to see and hear him at the 
Hastings Conference in September. Sir 
Charles, we understand, has a _hobby- 
horse which he has already ridden at several 
meetings. He has heard that about one- 
third of the country’s public libraries do not 
allow the reservation of fiction and, as a 
practising novelist, he deplores this and has 
announced his intention of speaking about 
it as often as he can. We could hardly agree 
more with Sir Charles, and we wish him 
every success in his campaign. 
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The Bodleian Library : Organization, Administration, Functions 
By J. N. L. Myres, Bodley’s Librarian 


To understand the present organization, 
administration, and functions of the Bodleian 
Library it is necessary to begin with a bit 
of history, for of all the great libraries of this 
country the Bodleian bears the marks of its 
history most deeply upon it. It is not that 
that history, in the sense of its unbroken 
existence as a library, is outstandingly long. 
The Bodleian takes its origin, and its name, 
from Sir Thomas Bodley (1545-1613), an 
Elizabethan academic, scholar, courtier and 
diplomat, who was, in every sense of the 
phrase, its pious founder. He opened his 
library to readers for the first time on 
8 November, 1602, barely 360 years ago. 
Many libraries in this country, including the 
University Library of Cambridge, the 
libraries of most medieval colleges in both 
ancient Universities, the libraries of several 
schools, including Eton and Winchester, 
and a number of Cathedral libraries, can 
claim a much longer continuous existence 
than that. The special marks that its history 
has left on the Bodleian are not simply, or 
mainly, the marks of old age. They are due 
to other factors, of which three are the most 
important, its situation, the purpose and 
vision of its Founder, and the strength and 
wisdom of its management, above all in 
the most critical years of its history, the 
seventeenth and the nineteenth centuries. 
What has been built on these broad and 
deep foundations in the last fifty years will be 
described later. 


First, its situation. Although Sir Thomas 
Bodley’s library of 1602 was a new library 
in the sense that it had no direct connection, 
whether personal, administrative, financial, 
or in the form of books and manuscripts, 
with the medieval library of the University 
of Oxford, which had ceased to function in 
the religious and economic crises of the 
mid-sixteenth century,* it was established by 
the founder in the old library room. This 
had been built over the Divinity School in 
the second half of the fifteenth century to 


*This lack of continuity is well illustrated by the fact 
that of the mere handful of manuscripts from Duke 
Humphrey’s Library that have survived, only four 
are now in the Bodleian, and all have returned with 
collections acquired in later years. 


house the manuscripts given to the University 
by Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, brother 
of King Henry V. This choice of site was of 
supreme importance. In the first place it 
was right in the academic heart of Oxford, 
abutting on Schools Street, where the lecture 
halls stood, close to the University Church 
which was the centre of University business, 
and to Catte Street, the home of the book- 
trade, and within a stone’s throw of half a 
dozen already established colleges. Moreover 
Duke Humphrey’s Library, although, when 
Bodley first knew it, nothing but an empty 
shell, “a greate desolate roome’’, and 
although, as he soon found, insufficient in 
size to contain the great mass of printed 
books which he and his friends directed 
towards it, was a magnificent heart for 
the great library that was to spread around 
it. By the accident of its position over the 
Divinity School, whose ample proportions 
had been determined before any idea of 
surmounting it with a library had arisen, it 
was far larger than most medieval libraries 
and its splendid timber roof gave it some- 
thing of the air of a Great Hall. This 
splendour and spaciousness not only con- 
tributed directly to the réclame which Bodley’s 
work at once achieved in the learned world, 
but have also through the centuries enabled 
it to retain its unique position as the active 
working centre of the whole Bodleian 
system. Duke Humphrey’s library, as 
refurnished under the searching eye of Bodley 
himself, has never become a Museum piece, a 
fact whose practical implications forced 
themselves grimly on the present staff 
when it became essential in 1960 to recon- 
struct the floors, and meanwhile to find 
alternative accommodation for all the 
activities that hitherto had taken place 
thereon. 


The additions made to Duke Humphrey 
by Bodley himself (Arts End 1612), under 
the terms of his will (the Schools Quadrangle 
1613-25) and in the next half-century 
(Selden End, 1640) complete the complex of 
the Old Library buildings, a group of 
surpassing interest, still serving their original 
purpose except that the Library has taken 
over for its own use the “Schools’’, or public 
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lecture halls intended for instruction, as the 
Library was intended for study. Within the 
last hundred years Bodley’s library, thus 
strongly entrenched on its central site, has 
drawn into its orbit and eventually absorbed 
several other libraries near by. Dr. Radcliffe’s 
library, spectacularly housed by his Trustees 
in the circular domed Camera that bears 
his name (1749) was taken over in 1860, 
and its successor, the Radcliffe Science 
Library, in 1928. Almost at the same time 
the Indian Institute Library also joined the 
Bodleian administrative complex. Under- 
ground book storage between the Radcliffe 
Camera and the Old Quadrangle (1912) 
helped for a while to solve the ever more 
pressing problem of space, but it was not 
until the 1930’s that this problem was 
settled, at any rate for our generation, by 
the construction of the New Library, a 
hundred yards away to the north, but 
linked to the old building by a tunnel and 
a mechanical conveyor for books. 

The New Library contains an_ air- 
conditioned bookstack on eleven floors (three 
of them underground) designed for 5,000,000 
books, a large reading-room, a map room, 
two exhibition rooms, cataloguing and 
accessions rooms, various administrative 
offices and staff rooms, a range of photo- 
graphic studios, bindery, Bibliography Room 
and a number of research and seminar rooms 
at the disposal of certain faculty boards. It 
might be supposed that this great accession 
of up-to-date accommodation, catering so 
widely for the needs of modern library usage, 
would have drawn to itself the main stream 
of Bodleian activity and sucked the vitality 
from the Old Library. But this is not so : 
the old heart beats the more strongly from 
the proximity of the new buildings, whose 
site was in fact determined by its own. The 
Old Library with its reconstructed Reading 
Rooms still attracts and can seat more 
readers than the New: it still houses 
Bodley’s Librarian, the main administrative 
offices, the headquarters of the Departments 
of Western Manuscripts and of Oriental 
Books, the General Catalogue of Printed 
Books, and the other principal catalogues 
both of manuscript and printed material. 
Old and New thus fit happily together, 
and one can pass without effort or incongruity 
(and dry-shod through the tunnel) from the 
historic present of Duke Humphrey and the 
Jacobean Schools to the air-conditioned 
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modernity of a steel and concrete bookstack. 
In no other great library in this country do 
the centuries from the fifteenth to the 
twentieth meet and mingle in this harm- 
onious way. 

So much for site, and its effect on the 
historic evolution of Bodley’s Library. Of 
the continuing influence of the Founder’s 
purpose and vision it is difficult to write 
briefly and without excess of sentiment. But 
certain things must be said. Bodley planned 
his library quite deliberately to be a universal 
centre of all human knowledge. It was not 
to be just a University library for Oxford, 
not even just a national library for England, 
nor even a general armoury for the Protestant 
faith, though he thought of it as all these 
things. He meant it to serve, as he put it, 
the whole “Respublica Literatorum’’, and 
to that end he designed to meet the needs 
of scholars, whatever their origin and what- 
ever their subjects of study. Nothing pertinent 
to human knowledge was out of place on his 
shelves : there were Chinese manuscripts 
in the Bodleian within a year or two of 
its opening, though it is highly improbable 
that anyone in England at that time could 
read them. This deliberate catholicity of 
content was the more remarkable in view 
not only of the narrow range of normal 
academic studies in Jacobean England but 
of the Founder’s own strong prejudices about 
books and reading. Thus in spite of his 
outspoken contempt for the output of most 
English printing-presses in his day, which 
he stigmatized as “riffe raffes and baggage 
bookes”’, he nonetheless arranged with the 
Stationers’ Company for the supply of a 
free copy of everything issued under their 
virtual monopoly of contemporary pub- 
lishing, and thus set in motion the process 
which, not in England only but throughout 
the world, led in different forms to the legal 
deposit of books in privileged or copyright 
libraries. Bodley’s library thus at once 
achieved, on the Founder’s direct initiative, 
a unique status as a national library, not 
rivalled until the foundation of the British 
Museum a hundred and fifty years later, and 
one moreover which successfully attracted 
foreign scholars and students by the wide 
range of its contents, the readiness with which 
access to them was granted, and the 
excellence of its published catalogues. In 
many minor ways the Founder’s influence 
still determines our practice in his library. 
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The Annual Visitation still takes place in 
November each year when the Curators 
scrutinize the Librarian’s administration 
with the rather ominous assistance of a list 
of newly missing books. The Benefactors’ 
Register is still exposed, as he enjoined, with 
hopeful intent to the gaze of visitors : his 
bell is still rung to mark the daily routine of 
opening and closing: and, last but not 
least, the endowment he provided, if it no 
longer suffices all our needs, has at least 
stimulated the generosity of many later 
benefactors to recognize the truth of his own 
sage observation that “without purse ability 
to go through with the charge” the whole 
project would be “a vain attempt and 
inconsiderate.”’ 

Bodley’s Library was well-served after 
his death, especially so perhaps in the 
seventeenth and nineteenth centuries. It 
has never lost its “Copyright Privilege’, 
which became statutory after the Restoration, 
and the Library has thus always been, and 
still remains, a foremost repository of 
English printing. Its first Librarian, Thomas 


James, was renowned for his patristic 


learning, his library catalogues, and _ his 
pioneering in several hitherto untrodden 
fields of professional librarianship: _ its 
second, John Rous, steered the Library 
with consummate skill through the perils 
of the Civil War, when Oxford was in the 
frontline, and collections recently enriched 
by Archbishop Laud must have looked 
especially tempting to pious fanatics eager 
for loot and salvation. Rous was in fact one 
of the few holders of learned office under 
Charles I who retained his post throughout 
the troubles: he died in harness in 1652. 
Another seventeenth-century librarian who 
deserves mention was Thomas Hyde, a 
noted pluralist, whose long reign (1665- 
1701) not only saw the issue of the 1674 
catalogue, but the systematic increase, mainly 
by purchase, of those Oriental collections 
which are one of the distinctive glories of the 
Bodleian today 

In the crowded history of the nineteenth 
century only a few of the more significant 
developments can be mentioned. For forty- 
seven years, 1813-1860, the librarian was 
Bulkeley Bandinel, and though, during 
the later part of that long period, his ageing 
figure has been portrayed as that of an 
irascible, narrow-minded martinet concerned 
mainly to frustrate the more progressive 


ideas and activities of his younger colleagues, 
there can be no doubt that in his earlier 
days the young Bandinel was a great 
librarian, who immensely extended the 
resources of the library by a series of dazzling 
and imaginative purchases in a wide range 
of different fields. In his time it was still 
possible to buy whole libraries of treasure, 
and Bandinel seized his chances with both 
hands. One has only to think of his excursions 
into the continental markets, which brought 
into Bodley among many other acy. -it:ons 
such variegated hauls as the Canonici 
Italian manuscripts, the Oppenheimer collec- 
tion of Hebrew books and manuscripts, and 
a vast mass of German academic dissertations, 
to appreciate how much he contributed to 
the realization of Bodley’s aim to make his 
library a home of universal knowledge. It 
was moreover in his time that two of the 
most valuable donations ever made to the 
Bodleian were received, the Malone collection 
of early English literature in 1821, and the 
great Douce collection in 1834. Bandinel’s 
immediate successors, Henry Octavius Coxe 
(1860-82) and E. W. B. Nicholson (1882- 
1912), both contributed much, though in 
widely different ways to the reorganization 
which was needed to bring the library 
abreast of modern methods and ready to 
meet the demands of modern scholarship. 
Coxe initiated, and Nicholson elaborated, a 
numerical system for the subject classification 
and cataloguing of printed books which was 
a pioneer in this field and, with further 
modification and some simplification, has 
remained the basis of that now in use. Coxe, 
himself an expert and diligent cataloguer of 
manuscripts, stimulated the production of 
catalogues by his staff and others, while in 
Nicholson’s day the project took shape for 
the Summary Catalogue of Western Manuscripts, 
which after the long labours of F. Madan and 
Sir Edmund Craster (both later Librarians) 
was at last brought to a conclusion in 1953 
by the present Kepper of Western Manu- 
scripts, Dr. R. W. Hunt. Coxe’s reign began 
with the absorption of the Radcliffe Camera 
into Bodleian usage in 1860, and its equip- 
ment as the first reading room for under- 
graduates that the library had known : 
while Nicholson’s term ended in 1912 with 
the construction of the underground book- 
store, whereby half-a-million volumes could 
be housed under the Camera lawns, by the 
novel (if not wholly satisfactory) method of 
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travelling metal cases suspended from rails 
in the ceiling. 

These two developments, the first deliber- 
ate encouragement of undergraduate reading 


in what had hitherto been a preserve of 


mature scholars and the first substantial 
provision of an underground bookstack 
to meet the increasing congestion of the 
shelves, both foreshadowed the main prob- 
lems that were to face the Bodleian in the 
twentieth century. The problem of space 
for books was solved in the 1930’s by the 
creation of the New Library, a solution 
which, at any rate for our time, provides 
room for expansion and, as _ already 
mentioned, many other services, without the 
necessity for cutting adrift from the old 
buildings and moving everything to a more 
open, if less central, site, as was done at 
Cambridge. The problem of space for 
readers and especially for undergraduates is 
a growing one which is not yet solved. Here 
it can only be said that the creation of new 
subject reading rooms on the two upper 
floors of the old quadrangle, the extension 
of the main reading room in the New Library 
into the adjoining catalogue gallery, the 
re-seating and extension of the Map Room, 
and various expedients at the Radcliffe 
Science Library, have not wholly satisfied 
the desire of the post-war student for work- 
space outside his College, which hitherto 
catered for most of his needs in this respect. 
The Bodleian and its dependent libraries can 
now provide seats for 1,117 readers, but 
this, it seems, is not enough. 


Against this background in time and space 


the present organization and functions of 


the Bodleian Library may be briefly outlined. 
The Library and its dependencies 4re 
housed in six different buildings: the 
Old Library, New Library and Radcliffe 
Camera, about which enough has already 
been said, and the three dependent libraries, 
the Radcliffe Science Library, the Indian 
Institute Library, and the library established 
by the Rhodes Trustees in Rhodes House for 
the study of Commonwealth, American and 
African history. Of these the Radcliffe 
Science Library is the most important, 
containing, as it does, not only the old 
scientific and medical collections of the 
Radcliffe Trustees but all the recent and 
current Bodleian intake of scientific books 
and periodicals, and catering for the library 
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needs of the University’s ever-growing 
Science Departments and laboratories. At 
present it has space for some 400,000 books 
and (with difficulty) for 340 readers, but 
plans are already afoot for increasing the 
accommodation to a million books and over 
five hundred readers. Each of the dependent 
libraries has its own Superintendent with 
the rank of a Bodleian Assistant Librarian, 
and an expert Advisory Committee which 
helps to formulate buying policy, and to 
keep Bodley’s Librarian and the Curators of 
the Library aware of readers’ needs. 


The central authority for the whole 
Bodleian system lies with this body of 
Curators, nineteen in number, headed by 
the Vice-chancellor and Proctors, and in- 
cluding representatives of the Hebdomadal 
Council, the University Chest, Congregation 
and the Professoriate. Bodley’s Librarian 
is the administrative head of a staff now 
numbering some 230 persons. His four 
principal colleagues (the Officers of the 
Library) are the three Sub-Librarians, who 
are the Keepers respectively of the Depart- 
ments of Western Manuscripts, Printed 
Books, and Oriental Books (including MSS.), 
and the Secretary, who has charge of 
supplies, furniture and fittings, the Accounts 
section, the Bindery, the Janitorial and 
Maintenance staff, and performs many of 
the functions of a recruitment and personnel 
officer. Within the Department of Printed 
Books, inevitably the largest in point of 
staff, Assistant Librarians are in charge of 
such sections as Foreign Accessions, Copy- 
right Accessions, Cataloguing, and Maps : 
there is a superintendent of the Radcliffe 
Camera, and another of the Bookstack. 


The functions of the Bodleian will mostly 
have become apparent from what has 
already been said. It has always been some- 
thing more than a University library. Not 
only does its status as the oldest library of 
legal deposit in Britain give it a special 
position as a national collection, but the size, 
range, and importance of its contents make it 
second only to the British Museum in almost 
every field of learning, and in some it is 
without rivals anywhere. Its present contents 


include some two and quarter million 
printed books and over fifty thousand 
manuscripts. About a third of the new 


readers admitted every year are not members 
of the University at all, but scholars and 
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students of every nationality attracted by its 
treasures and its amenities from all parts 
of the world. To serve their interests and to 
maintain its historic position the Bodleian 
pursues an accessions policy which, in 
addition to its copyright intake of English 
books, is in some respects far wider than 
would normally be expected of a University 
library. 


Yet, if in general the Bodleian is something 
more than a University Library, there are 
ways in which, at any rate by modern 
transatlantic standards, it is something less. 
By the accident of library development in 
Oxford, there are certain fields of study 
which it does not attempt to cover because 
they are covered adequately elsewhere. 
The chief of these is that of modern European 
languages and literatures which in Oxford 
is the special responsibility of the Taylorian 
Library. So too, the existence of numerous 
college libraries, as well as other faculty and 
departmental collections, has relieved the 
University library from the task of providing 
multiple copies of textbooks and other 
works in common use for undergraduate 
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many years, and both find the author at the top of her form. 
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study, a task which elsewhere makes such 
heavy demands on the funds, staffs, and 
accommodation of University _ libraries. 
Moreover the Bodleian has not succumbed 
to the prevailing notion that it is the business 
of a learned library to spoon-feed immature 
students who have not the intelligence, the 
experience or the enterprise to feed them- 
selves. We do not reckon to compile reading 
lists and bibliographies, or to do the drudgery 
of a researcher’s work for him. Those who 
hope to use the Bodleian as a glorified 
Children’s Encyclopaedia will soon discover 
their mistake. The key that best fits the lock 
on Sir Thomas Bodley’s Chest of treasure is 
still of an older, tougher, keener and more 
self-reliant pattern. But to those who know 
what they want and have the persistence 
and the ingenuity to master the intricacies 
of an eccentric catalogue (whose revision is 
now far advanced), there are at least the 
consolations that the books will be available 
(for there is no lending to readers outside 
the Library), and that they can be read in 
spacious and well-furnished rooms equipped 
with a wide range of reference material and 
ancillary aids to study of all kinds. 


_Y. BLASCO IBANEZ 


ETHEL M. DELL 
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Public Relations for Librarianship 


By Norman Tomutinson, F.L.A. 


Tue first tentative proposals for a national 
Libraries Week were described in a recent 
issue for 1961. They formed 
part of the increasing pressure on the Library 
Association Council from the general member- 
ship for more activity in this field. During the 
first three-day course on “‘Elementary Public 
Relations” which was held at Chaucer 
House in March 1960, Michael Higgins 
Public Relations Adviser to the Library 
Association) described the object of P.R. 
as the creation of a favourable climate of 
opinion, which could only be done by “‘a 
campaign which was planned, which was 
deliberate and which was sustained’’. Very 
obviously, publicity is closely allied to 
public relations, and in the understanding of 
most of us, P.R. must include publicity. It 
is just as useless having a wonderful service 
which nobody knows about, as it is to 
concentrate praise on a poor library. 


The whole of library administration affects 
public relations, including the quality of the 
local council and the local librarian and 
staff, the books provided and the buildings 
in which they are borrowed, the cutting of 
red tape, the consistent application of rules, 
courtesy without gossip, an equal willingness 
to serve the old and inarticulate as well as 
the young and attractive, the ability to be 
human and understanding, an equal willing- 
ness both to apologise to a reader when wrong 
and to hammer him when liberties are taken. 
These are only a few of the first principles 
which might be elaborated with the Editor’s 
permission in future issues. Following the 
article on Libraries Week, it is now proposed 
to enumerate the first results of professional 
consideration of public relations. 


At the January meeting of the Library 
Association Council, Messrs. F. M. Gardner 
(Chairman), T. E. Callander, R. G. Surridge 
and N. Tomlinson were reappointed to the 
Public Relations Sub-Committee for 1961. 
The Council also considered the first report 
of the Sub-Committee which had decided 
that it would be necessary to meet at frequent 
intervals, generally not exceeding six weeks. 


Report No. 7 was received from the P.R. 
Adviser and carefully considered, together 


with an extract from the 1959 Quinquennial 
Report of the London and Home Counties 
Branch on “‘Publicity and Public Relations” 
(due for publication this year), and a 
suggestion from the present writer concerning 
the application of public relations’ techniques 
to salary and establishment matters. 


Mr. Higgins stated that there was not 
always immediately available the necessary 
facts and figures to supply information to 
the press and other news agencies. Sample 
questions were mentioned and the Secretary 
was asked to report requests in detail at the 
next meeting. It was pointed out that when 
factual information is required, details con- 
cerning all libraries are needed. Sampling 
is only acceptable when trends are under 
discussion, e.g., the increase of religious 
reading. Consideration will be given to 
enlarging the annual questionnaire now 
sent to chief librarians of public libraries in 
order to have available the factual infor- 
mation most regularly requested. In view 
of the present extent of this questionnaire, 
the simultaneous omission of other questions 
of lesser value will also be considered. 


Following the success of the national 
course on “Elementary Public Relations’, a 
start is to be made on trying to promote 
similar week-end courses in the areas of the 
various Branches. Sections will be kept 
informed. The P.R. Adviser’s wide contacts 
will invariably make good local speakers 
available, and costs can therefore be kept to a 
minimum. 


The amended idea of holding a national 
Children’s Library Week is approved in 
principle. Further consideration is necessary 
before full details go before the Council for 
approval. It was thought best to try out our 
administrative machinery by first arranging 
a pilot scheme in a county area near London. 
Preliminary ideas of the national arrange- 
ments to follow a year later, show that costs 
need not be of the extent which would 
prohibit the project, and also that some 
financial sponsorship might be available. 


It was inevitable that the possibilities must 
be explored of the assistance that public 
relations might give to our disappointing 
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negotiations for reasonable salary awards. 
The experience of both teachers and the 
police has shown that it is not enough to 
have a good case. Public spotlight is essential 
in these days and the first arrangements 
have already been made. It is likely that the 
Membership Committee and the Public 
Relations Sub-Committee (two members of 
which are on Membership) will work very 
closely in future. Mr. Higgins has promised 
to “‘listen in’? on membership matters as 
much as possible in order to get a grasp of 
the problems involved. 


The dissemination of P.R. ideas will 
continue with the bi-monthly distribution 
of General Post. It will be altered to a certain 
extent and each issue, if possible, will have 
one particular theme. 


Mr. Higgins hopes that Branch and 
Section conferences will, when suitable, 
include something on public relations. He 
will be one of two speakers on this subject 
at the forthcoming week-end conference of 
London and Home Counties Branch at 
Folkestone on 28-30 April, 1961, when the 
conference theme will be ““The Changing 
Pattern of Librarianship’. 


It is obvious however that the P.R. 
Adviser, however willing, cannot undertake 
much work for Branches and Sections other 
than helping them to help themselves. It 
is perhaps a revolutionary thought that each 
Branch might obtain professional P.R. assist- 
ance locally, and most Officers and 
Committees would no doubt dismiss the 
thought because of the fees involved. Recent 
experience of London and Home Counties 
Branch has shown that such assistance can 
sometimes be obtained in the most 
unexpected way. The Branch has for 
several years published The London Librarian, 
which appears 10 times a year, and includes 
a diary of events as well as reports and 
announcements of various kinds. The 
financial arrangements have included 





advertisement revenue and a few sub- 
scriptions, with the balance of expenditure 
coming from annual donations from the 
Branch (approx. half), the Greater London 
Division of the A.A.L. (approx. quarter), 
and three other London area Sections 
sharing the remaining quarter. Although 
the costs were not excessive, two of the three 
Sections of recent years thought that their 
shares formed a disproportionately high 
part of their expenditure, and prevented 
other work being done. All three Sections 
eventually gave one year’s notice to cease 
supporting The London Librarian, and the 
collective arrangements came to an end in 
December, 1960. The Branch and G.L.D. 
undoubtedly felt a greater need for the 
publication since it was an easier means of 
keeping their memberships informed than 
any other alternative method, in view of the 
large numbers involved. Neither organisation 
could however accept with equanimity the 
extra costs which would have fallen upon 
them from 1 January, 1961, and consider- 
ation was given throughout 1960 to possible 
solutions to this problem. An examination 
of current advertising rates for similar 
publications showed that ours were too low 
in view of the quality-circulation figures of 
4,700. Nevertheless, the fixing of suitable 
rates, and the collection of advertisement 
orders, were problems not best handled by 
professional people operating in their spare 
time. These difficulties were therefore 
discussed with a London P.R. Consultant 
who agreed to be responsible for adverts. for 
a trial period. The first results show that a 
dramatic increase in income is likely, 
possibly leading to the publication becoming 
self-supporting. The agreement with the 
Consultant is that his firm should take a 
percentage of extra income resulting from 
the orders he secures. Furthermore, he may 
be able to undertake individual P.R. projects 
for both the Branch and Division who work 
on a co-operative basis in this matter. 
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Industry, Publishing and Librarians 
By J. Burkett, F.L.A. 


ToceTHer with other techniques for in- 
creasing production, the advent of autom- 
ation, with its capacity for thinking and 
making decisions at lightning speeds, is 
viewed by some as the beginning of a new 
industrial revolution. Because of their 
particular systems, the U.S.S.R., U.S.A., and 
possibly China, will no doubt take the new 
technologies in their stride. As for this 
country, we tend to be over cautious ; many 
of our industries lack the courage to introduce 
new methods. Even some of the new factories 
and process plants that are going up now 
lack the new technique. The same goes for 
another promising application, that of radio- 
isotopes where there is a potential saving to 
British industry of around £14 million per 
annum. In spite of our first class scientific 
record, we may well lose the struggle in this 
out-and-out effort to gain supremacy in 
world markets. 


D.S.1.R., as we know, have for some time 
been well aware of this situation, so have the 
British Productivity Council, the Federation 
of British Industry and others. The concern 
about exports, however, has recently struck a 
much more serious note with the Government 
and other responsible bodies turning their 
immediate attention to small producers. 
The real fear is that markets lost are lost for 
good—a factor too important to be under- 
estimated. 

We enjoy our Welfare State and full 
employment mainly through the enterprise 
of the past and the skill of the workers. The 
future (and it is an immediate future) now 
depends more and more upon scientists and 
technologists, and these in turn rest upon the 
correct exploitation of present and near 
future opportunities for the education of 
potential scientists. 


Library responsibilities grow 

But what has this to do with Librarians and 
with Publishers ? Up and down the country, 
librarians have a great responsibility to 
ensure the rapid flow of information to 
people most in need of it—through books, 
periodicals and other material. Large and 
successful modern industries are able to look 


after themselves ;- realizing the needs of the 
future, they have equipped themselves with 
facilities for research and development. In 
support of this effort, they have excellent 
information services run by qualified staff. 
But this is not universal and it is not only the 
smaller organizations we have to think 
about but also the larger firms which are 
either unwilling to spend money on such 
things as market, industrial and technical 
research, or refuse to admit the need for it. 


Since the Royal Society’s Scientific In- 
formation Conference of 1948, when stress 
was laid on improved services from central 
scientific libraries and on greater co-operation 
between public libraries, we have seen a lot of 
progress. B.U.C.O.P. has appeared and the 
schemes for regional and_ inter-regional 
coverage of all current British books are in 
operation. An increasing number of district 
schemes for the interloan of scientific and 
technical periodicals are being set up ; a few 
public libraries have developed effective 
special services for technology and commerce ; 
The National Central Library has revised its 
book purchase policy to cover foreign 
literature, theses and other difficult-to-get 
material ; and finally the full operation of 
the National Library for Science and 
Technology is within sight. 


Efficient information services depend 
mainly on :— (1) publishers who accept the 
responsibility for disseminating new inform- 
ation in a reliable or authoritative form; and 
(2) librarians (or their counterparts) for the 
rapid and effective exploitation of this inform- 
ation. 


Publishing output 

Looking at a recent estimate of the world’s 
annual output of scientific literature, the 
size of the job ahead seems frightening. 
According to Dr. Killian (Nature 183 (4655), 


Jan. 17, 1959, p136), 55,000 journals now 


appear regularly containing about a million 
and a quarter articles of significance. In 
addition, 60,000 book titles are published 
while there are some 100,000 research 
reports that remain outside the normal 
channels of publication and cataloguing. 
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The rate of growth, as far as periodicals are 
concerned, is doubling every 20 years and by 
1979 world output will have reached 100,000 
titles. Apart from the problem of great 
output, there is that of communication, as 
much of this information is in languages 
unknown to most English speaking scientists 
and technologists : Russian, Japanese and 
increasingly Chinese. 

A good question might be : are there too 
many books and periodicals? In 1960, 4,327 
British periodicals of one kind or another were 
published ; the number of annuals was some 
1500. This represents an increase of 14% and 
24% respectively over 1947. Whilst a fair 
number of these have filled a need, there are 
many journals that have followed the trend of 
popularity. What often happens is that a 
reputable publisher, seeing a genuine gap in 
the technical field that needs coverage, 
launches a new journal. A _ considerable 
amount of money is spent on promotion and 
eventually it proves a success. The other 
type of publisher, with neither originality 
nor the courage for pioneering “‘jumps on the 
band wagon’’, a process not uncommon in 
the commercial world. The result is a second 
journal released covering the same field, 
but one which is all too often a poor imitation; 
yet it manages to survive either through the 
confusion spread among advertisers and 
readers alike who have neither the time nor 
the ability to discriminate, or through a 
cut-price advertising rate. 


As for the publications of the professional 
and scientific institutions, their output has 
increased a great deal. A current estimate 
for instance, of that for the Institute of 
Mechanical Engineers is four million words 
per annum ; in 1939 it was two million 
(papers only). The same pattern is followed 
by institutions catering for electrical engin- 
eers, radio engineers, chemists and chemical 
engineers, with similar organizations over- 
seas responsible for an even greater volume 
of published communications. The large 
number of papers written simply follow the 
rapid growth that is taking place in research 
and development and, with so many ideas 
and results to discuss, there is every justifi- 
cation for the increased output. Adding still 
more to this mass of published information 
are the symposia and conference proceedings 
of national and international gatherings on 
world power, peaceful uses of atomic energy, 
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automatic control, crystallography, carbon, 
radioisotopes, nuclear ships, to mention only a 
few. 


Then there are the excellent publications 
that come from industrial organizations, 
known to us as “house organs’’,—for example, 
the A.E.I. Engineering, Parsons Journal, the 
Hawker Siddeley Technical Review, G.E.C. 
Journal. All of these contain original techni- 
cal articles describing either new products or 
aspects of research and development. 


The Technical Journal 

When we come to consider the serial 
publications that emanate from commercial 
publishing firms, one is tempted to ask : 
‘“‘what remains to write about’”’. Admittedly 
many of the aspects covered above are of the 
standard sought by the editors of reputable 
journals, and it is obvious that these types of 
publications are regarded somewhat as 
competitors. Nevertheless, the scope is 
sufficiently wide, even in the fairly restricted 
fields to justify not only the existence of 
representative journals, but in many cases 
more than one in the same field. Whilst the 
librarian with a limited budget may not 
take too kindly to this viewpoint, it must be 
observed that competition between editors of 
similar journals ensures the complete absence 
of complacency about standard and style of 
publication. There can be no relaxation of 
effort. Superiority shows eventually through 
other factors : the integrity of the directors 
towards the reader, the qualifications and 
calibre of the editor and his staff (and number 
of staff), the amount of money the directors 
are prepared to spend on signed articles and 
good art work, and finally, the standard of 
typographical and design presentation. 


Perhaps the user might gain a better 
understanding of the contribution that is 
being made by the technical press, if a 
detailed account is given of the way in which 
a typical journal is organized. 


The first principle an editor must accept 
is that neither he nor his staff will at all times 
be qualified to judge finally the originality of 
scientific and technical contributions. Also, 
in drawing up a publishing programme for 
the next six or more months ahead, guidance 
is needed from experts about the state of the 
subject and on research and development 
worthy of discussion. The editor then 
gathers round him reputable leaders in the 
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main subject fields and pays them an annual 


retaining fee so that he is free to call on each of 


them when the need arises. Readers, however 
should not be misled by an _ impressive 
number of names from many parts of the 
world listed as technical advisers on the 
contents page, any more than they should be 
impressed by people carrying after their 
names letters which have no academic 
significance. 

In contrast to the weekly trade journal, and 
perhaps the more staid quarterly, the monthly 
technical periodical aims at people at various 
levels : at management requiring a rapid 
survey of important news, both national and 
world wide; at top level technologists, 
designers and engineers interested only in the 
presentation of new concepts or new solu- 
tions to known problems; at the much 
larger middle stratum of technical people on 
whom falls most of the detailed 
design and construction ; and lastly at the 
student. 


The commercially published journal has 


to strike a reasonable balance between 


advertising pages and editorial matter. If 


there are insufficient of the former then the 
cost of the journal to the subscriber increases, 
if there are too few of the latter, the reader- 
ship drops. A journal that sells for 3s 6d 
may cost over 5s to produce, excluding 
overheads. Another word about advert- 
isements ; a librarian in a very large research 
and development establishment in the North 
of England tells me that a readership survey 
disclosed considerable use made of them. 
Admittedly, the comments referred to an 
American journal but they could equally 
apply to those published on this side of the 
Atlantic. To be really useful, two qualities 
must be present ; the first is that no false 
claim is made by the advertiser ; the second 
is that a clear impression is given of the 
product’s application. 

In dealing with new products editorially 
it is the aim of the editor to introduce to the 
reader only those items which make a 
genuine contribution to that particular 
field. Through experience, he remembers 
the firms (or rather their publicity agents) 
that make exaggerated claims; he also 
knows the reliable ones. 


The editor sees himself in the role of a 


superior information officer; from the 


work of 
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bewildering volume of material that comes 
his way, only important items are selected, in 
many instances checked with the originators, 
and then reduced to a digestible form, with 
an eye on the type of reader concerned. We 
mentioned earlier the great number of con- 
ference papers being presented all over the 
world—we have enough even in this country. 
Most of these reach the publication stage at 
sometime or other, but it is the responsibility 
of the editor of the technical journal to 
reduce them to a manageable form and to 
highlight only the important points raised, 
leaving it to the reader to obtain for himself 
papers required for extended reading. 


A very large number of press releases come 
in every day from authorities at home and 
overseas, but the important news comes by 
personal contact and constant commun- 
ication with industrial leaders. It needs a 
skilled journalist to lead discussion in the 
right direction—the news pages each month 
will reveal the kind of News Editor a period- 
ical employs. 

Unfortunately the type of news that makes 
good reading does not always come from 
publicity minded organizations—considerable 
time and effort is spent probing all over the 
world to find out what is going on. Paradox- 
ically we find the embassies of the Communist 
bloc countries often willing to help in this 
direction. 

The same principle applies to stories about 
research and development. No journal likes 
to rely solely on information that is widely 
disseminated through the medium of press 
visits—even with the monthlies, the “‘scoop” 
story gives a moment of self-congratulation. 
Constant visits to laboratories and factories 
therefore are essential if the journal is to be 
kept really alive. It is this attitude towards 
publishing that shows up in the long run ; it 
is this difference between the passive and the 
dynamic that can soon be discerned by the 
regular reader. 


Apart from giving good coverage to the 
home scene, overseas activities are of parti- 
cular importance, and it is here that the 
journal can put in some very good work. It 
may not be realized that to prepare a special 
issue, for example on Germany, takes about 
a year from the word “go” and involves 
personal visits, considerable correspondence 
and a great volume of translation. All this is 
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What is the truth about Eichmann’s life—his capture—his trial ? 
This objective, up-to-date study presents, for the first time, the 
Story behind the headlines. 306 pages, 17 pages of illustrations. 21s. 
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wonderfully comprehensive 128-page pocket 
manual, including an extensive dictionary. 


Each course 30s. (/nc. tax) 
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done by a staff much smaller than comparable 
organizations in industry and_ elsewhere, 
who are at the same time working on current 
issues. The final result—a neat and com- 
prehensive survey, sometimes with tables 
and large coloured three-dimensional draw- 
shows little signs of the prolonged 


ings 
sweat and toil behind the scenes. 
Main articles follow the same pattern. 


The greatest struggle is to persuade the best 
man in the field to write—and having done 
that to keep him to a prearranged publication 
date. Frequent crises occur when, after the 
monthly schedule has been drawn up and 
copy is due, the author is discovered to 
have gone abroad without notifying anyone. 
In spite of all this, nervous disorders, homicide 
and ulcers are not particularly the monopoly 
of the publishing business. 

Two other useful services offered to the 
reader by the first class journals are the 
annual index and a free advisory service. 
Well prepared according to established 
bibliographical principles, the index can 
serve as a complete guide to the year’s 
activities. As for the advisory service, types 
of questions range far and wide and in many 
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cases come from establishments having their 
own library and information service. 

I hope that I have said sufficient about the 
work of a representative periodical publisher 
to convince that, in spite of the profit-making 
motive, a really responsible attitude generally 
is taken by the editorial staff towards 
industry. It is probably not an exaggeration 
to claim that this kind of serial makes an 
important contribution in the struggle to- 
wards effective dissemination of scientific 
and technical information. 


A note to librarians, however, who cry out 
against the large number of periodicals being 
published and grumble about a shrinking 
budget. The remedy lies in their own hands 
but there must be the courage and deter- 
mination to subscribe only to the _ best 


journals in the field, and to judge the best by 


means of careful and comparative scrutiny 
of editorial tendencies from one year to 
another. It is a poor argument against 
deleting one title in favour of another to say 
that it spoils a binding sequence. The art of 
book selection is an important part of a 
librarian’s qualifications, it applies equally 
to periodicals. 





DOVETALES 


A Unrversrry College of Sussex is now in 
the making and its first annual report has 
just been issued. 
The library temporarily occupies several 
rooms in Stanmer House, Brighton, which is 


being used as the administrative centre of 


the college until the permanent buildings 
are completed. It will eventually be housed 
in College House, which is expected to be 
ready by October, 1962, and is intended to 
be the focal point of the social life of the 
university. 

Mr. Dennis Cox, the first librarian, took 
up his duties in October, 1960. He took a 
degree in history at Durham University and 
since graduating, has been employed in the 
library of Leeds University, first as sub- 


librarian and for the last five years as the 
deputy librarian. 

It was realized by the Council of Governors 
that a library would have to be established 
long before students were accepted, and 
accordingly they set aside money from their 
own resources to purchase books. The 
Principal also obtained the assurance of a 
capital grant for books from the University 
Grants Committee. The student population 
is expected to reach 3,000 by 1970. 


In 1911 when a University College of 
Sussex was first envisaged, an appeal was 
launched for funds. About £2,800 was 
collected before the outbreak of the First 
World War caused the idea to be temporarily 
abandoned. After the war the money was 
used to finance a series of lectures and in 
1934 the balance of the money was given 
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to the Brighton and Sussex Students Library 
and Educational Foundation, who used the 
annual income mainly to purchase books for 
the library of Brighton Technical College. 
In 1959 when the University College was 
founded, a new scheme was introduced in 
which the administration of the Foundation 
and its endowment was entrusted to the 
College. This realizes only £190 each year 
and is used for its general purposes. A 
substantial sum of £25,000 has been made 
however by the University Grants Committee 
as a first instalment of the expenditure 
required to build up the library for under- 
graduate teaching. Five local authorities in 
Sussex—the East and West Sussex County 
Councils and the County Boroughs of 
Hastings, Eastbourne and Brighton—have 
agreed to make annual contributions totalling 
£40,000. 

One of the first jobs of the librarian will 
be to transfer from the Technical College 
Library to the University College Library, 
all the books belonging to the Foundation 
which relate to subjects in the College 
curriculum. 

Many books have been donated or sold to 
the College, one of the first donations being 
by the University of Southampton, which 
also sold to the library a large number of 
old House of Commons Journals. Other 
libraries might bear Mr. Cox in mind should 
they have surplus stocks. 

The first President of the College is the 
Rt. Hon. the Viscount Monckton of 
Brenchley and the Principal is J. S. Fulton, 
M.A. (Oxon). 


Annual reports continue to tumble in 
from home and abroad. Diversity in present- 
ation is not only exceedingly wide but 
stretches from the decorative and well- 
designed to the squalid and mundane. In 
the first category come Glasgow and Blyth. 
The largest city in Scotland uses a white 
art paper, a generous range of Baskerville 
type, a liberal number of illustrations and a 
cover, in colour, of “‘Fiddler’s Close’’ in the 
High Street. All in all, most elegant. 


Elaborate statistics under broad classes and 
the several service points, show books issued 
(are they really necessary ?) and a as. 1d. 
expenditure per head on books, binding 
and periodicals. Not over-generous. 


Blyth, a borough of 35,000 population in 
Northumberland, always produces a report 
that is a model of excellent presentation by 
home-made means. A duplicated, coloured 
cover with a protective plastic, typed 
contents with margins justified, flawless 
typing and top-class layout. It shows what 
can be done with limited resources coupled 
with limitless ingenuity and is a credit to 
Bill Swales and his small team. 


Dionysiac Delights ! 

“The principal figure in this book is a rich 
and artistic homosexual who turns out to 
be also a sadistic murderer . . . Of the simpler 
characters, the mad old man... . and the 
young but enthusiastic niece seem all of a 
piece. The scene of her devirgination is, 
in its own uncomfortable way, probably 
[the author’s] best. The dialogue is cornu- 
copious with four letter words, only one of 
which is printed with an initial letter and a 
long dash. The negative virtue of the writing 
is that it is clear, unornate and thus un- 
pretentious, in spite of its long-windedness. 
The author is not much of an artist.””. Thus 
“Lady Chatterley” is ruled out. Having 
seen such a review—and thank God for an 
honest critic—would you buy the book ? Or 
is it not more likely that, the author being 
Colin Wilson and the publisher Gollancz, 
the book would be on your shelves before 
the review appeared? The publisher said 
of it—‘about 160,000 words (a selling 
factor at 18s. or would its weight have been 
better ?) the subject is a series of murders, 
more or less contemporary (whatever that 
means) of ‘Jack the Ripper’ type. The 
scene is constantly changing, the variations 
in mood are no less brilliantly realised, and 
two factors assure an immense success—its 
deeper implications and its unflagging excite- 
ment.’’ What does the poor Librarian do ? 
Accept the publisher’s word and buy it? 
And if reservations are coming along, any 
need for hesitation ? 


I am sure most of us do not wait for a 
reviewer's appreciation or condemnation, 
written as they are so often with tongue in 
cheek, but some books, after a reading, do 
halt me in my tracks. So did Colin Wilson’s 
“Ritual in the Dark’’. Pity the poor, prudish, 
aged maiden reader who thought it was 
about mysticism ! 
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A useful booklet on the vexed subjects of 
classification and cataloguing has just been 
published by the West Midlands Division of 
the Association of Assistant Librarians to 
celebrate their Jubilee. It sells for 3s. 3d. 
Dorothy Norris, one of its contributors, has 
“some thoughts on cataloguing codes and 
catalogues’’, which include the need for a 
new universal code, if only for the 
Registration Examination in Cataloguing. 
The A.A. code may have raised the standard 
of cataloguing but its alternative rulings 
make it confusing for the student and it is 
now sadly behind the times. Why is it 
taking so long for a revision? The A.A. 
code was published in 1908—a date very 
firmly fixed in the minds of qualified and 
unqualified librarians alike—and a British 
committee abandoned its work in 1939. 
For six years or more, a new committee has 
been studying the revisions necessary but 
still no news. The Americans on the other 
hand issued new editions of their rules in 
1941 and 1949. There is also need for an 
up-to-date code for subject cataloguing : 
the American lists of headings, useful as 
they are, receive stringent modifications 
from British cataloguers. Or is it now thought 
that chain indexing fulfils the need ? 


As for corporate authorship, Miss Norris 
produces three basic rules for Government 
publications, societies and institutions. I 
am surprised she advocates the keeping of a 
record of the titles a library has in a series, 
in some place other than the catalogue. This 
is directly against her assertion that a 
catalogue should reveal the presence or 
absence of a particular book quickly, and 
with unit entry, the time factor can hardly 
be used as an obstacle. Nor am I with her 
when she advocates analytical cataloguing 
not being done by the cataloguing staff, 
and the filing of analytical entries elsewhere 
by a subject specialist. I suppose she has in 
mind a glorified information index. But 
why a supplementary file of any kind ? 


I have never believed that “see also”’ 
references in dictionary catalogues are worth 
the time and effort spent on them. Does the 
reader ever use them profitably? And do 
we expect him to flit about from one part of 
a catalogue to the next and back again ? 
An architect for example, to go to Abbeys, 
Basilicas, Bridges, Cathedrals, Concrete Con- 
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struction, Mosques and the rest, ending at 
Tombs ? 


Nevertheless, I always find Dorothy Norris 
refreshing to read and she certainly does not 
suffer from any hidebound notions. Her 
book “A Primer of Cataloguing” is still as 
helpful and useful as ever. 


Other articles in this West Midlands 
booklet relate to the reclassification processes 
in Birmingham’s Reference and Central 
Lending Libraries, a mammoth task with 
catalogues in books, on cards and in sheaves— 
do I remember that Guinness is Good for 
You—the practical processes in classification 
and cataloguing—and rules for subject 
entries in a dictionary catalogue, compiled 
by Philip D. Record, alas so grievously no 
longer with us. I can confidently recommend 
every registration student to acquire this 
modestly priced booklet. 


The dedicatory address at the inauguration 
of the School of Library Service in the 
University of California, Los Angeles, was 
given by Paul Horgan on 18 September, 
1960. He gave it the title “One of the 
Quietest Things” but there was nothing 
placid about his comments. “If I were to 
design a city, I would build a library in 
the middle and put everything else around 
it.” And he goes on: “Let us risk another 
oversimplified ideal. Man, book, solitude. 
Man takes book home to read. If he went to 
the shelves of his private library he would 
not pause to sign something and have a date 
stamped in the book. Why not, in view of 
good library service and humanity’s general 
decency, abolish charging systems entirely 
and let the patron go to the shelf, locate his 
book, and simply walk out with it and return 
it when he is finished with it? Losses must 
of course result but they might be so few 
that the cost of replacing them would be less 
than the cost of the salary of the loan desk 
attendant. Circulation statistics would rise 
under this ideal and more patrons would be 
inclined to use the library which removed it.” 
Utopian ? Perhaps not! We have gone half- 
way with tokens : why not go the whole hog ? 
Tail too often wags dog, and no satisfactory 
charging system seems forthcoming which 
is efficient, fast, comprehensive, cheap, 
foolproof . . . “Courage is the thing: all 
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goes if courage goes!’ I haven’t enough 
yet : in another ten years .. .? No time like 


the present says the sage, reinforcing himself 


that you never put off till tomorrow, what 
you can do today. But my courage still fails 
me. 


““T'V is the greatest force for selling books 
since censorship.”” So says the American 
‘“Publisher’s Weekly”, a quotation used by 
Glyn Davies, County Librarian of Mont- 
gomeryshire at the Wales and Monmouth- 
shire Branch Conference a year ago. Is it 
true? In the U.S.A. nearly one-half of all 
book sales in 1959 was of paper-backs— 
300 million—whilst non-fiction book publish- 
ing increased also. Here at home, 1960 saw 
the 25th birthday of Penguin books and 
more than 100 different series of paper-backs 
from more than 60 publishing houses. The 
value of books produced in and exported 
from Great Britain in 1959 was over £gIm. 


Can it be attributed, even in part, to 
television ? Books are rarely mentioned on 
BBC television ; more often do they provide 
the material for a play, or a serial, or a 
documentary. I am thinking of Helene 
Raven’s ‘“‘Without Frontiers’’—a _ stirring 
“This is Your Life’ programme : the current 
Francis Brett Young ‘House Under the 
Water’? : Richard Llewellyn’s ““How Green 
was my Valley”: Jane  Austen’s 
“Persuasion”: and Anthony  Trollope’s 
“Vicar of Bullhampton’’, now happily in 
print again. 

The question posed is—do such broadcasts 
stimulate sales? They certainly stimulate 
borrowings—and are the authors upset 
thereby ? Not these, I think! But sales ? 
I have never seen any statistics to provide 
proof. Or is it that television is just as much 
accepted now as “steam radio” was 25 
years ago? The Bratby-like landscape 
created by innumerable ill-shaped masts at 
variable angles, sticking up ominously from 
terraced roofs, make me think so. A common- 
place thing, this television of ours, to be 
looked at only occasionally and then to be 
ignored, in favour of something more 
lasting, perhaps reading ? This I do believe. 
The process of selectivity in TV programmes 


appears to become as prevalent as that of 


discrimination in choosing reading material. 
More leisure and less television—more books 





and increased enjoyment. It is a thought 
that, if the programme producers would 
publicise a greater number of books, sales 
would undoubtedly increase. If they are put 
on trial—that is, become the subject of 
litigation—the sky’s the limit. Never has 
so much been owed by such a lovable lady 
to such a lowly bird! Even a gamekeeper 
could never have foreseen the importance of 
the pathetic Penguin ! 


FLASHBACKS 


Ir a campaign of advertising . . . were to be 
inaugurated so that everyone in the com- 
munity would come to understand what the 
library has to offer him, and how he can 
make use of its services, the library would 
be far more generously supported by the 
local authorities than it is at present, for it 
would then appeal to them as a paying 
proposition, and would therefore be worth 
bigger appropriations. Advertising has 
revolutionised the business methods of the 
world in recent years by bringing the buyer 
and seller into closer contact with each 
other, and I feel convinced that if it were 
applied to our great library system in the 
same vigorous fashion it would achieve 
similar remarkable results. 

From Tue Liprary Wor tp of Ig11. 


Tue Conference of the L.A. may be described 
as one without a press. The greatest dailies 
had the barest references to it, a fact which 
is surprising and lends us matter for reflection. 
If an admittedly national service, almost 
universal in application, can be completely 
ignored in its annual gatherings, what is to 
be thought ? Is it that libraries are now so 
normal a part of the social landscape that 
they may be taken for granted? Are they 
so insignificant that they do not merit 
notice ? Alternatively, were our proceedings 
too dull for the dramatic necessities of the 
reporter ? Or finally, was it because the 
general publicity of the L.A. is not aggressive, 
is indeed inert? These questions every 
librarian and library authority may ask and 
have a right to the answer. 

From THe Liprary Wor .p of 1936. 
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PROFILE 





Pau. Sykes, D.M.A., F.L.A. 
City Librarian of Peterborough 


Professional Career 

1941-1950 Assistant and Senior Assistant, 
Manchester. 

Deputy Librarian, Bury. 
Deputy Librarian, Warrington. 
City Librarian, Peterborough. 


1950-1953 
1953-1956 
1956-date 


1951 Fellow of the Library 
Association. 

1958 Diploma in Municipal 
Administration. 

Professional Activities 


1947-1949 
Librarianship. 

Part-time Lecturer, Manchester 
College of Technology. 
Committee member, Manchester 
and District Division A.A.L. and 
Chairman, 1954. 

Branch Councillor, North Mid- 
land Branch of the L.A. 
Articles and letters published in 
professional journals. 


1951-1953 


1950-1956 


1958-date 


1948-date 


It is now twenty years since I chose 
librarianship as a career and in spite of our 
relatively poor position in the so-called 
affluent society of the Sixties I have not 
regretted my decision. My career began in 
the Manchester Central Library when the 
late Charles Nowell, that incomparable 
librarian, was “the Chief’. At the time my 
good fortune to be working in a system 


Student, Manchester School of 
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controlled by such a_ professional giant 
escaped me but I later realised just how 
great a sense of professional pride was 
engendered during those first years. 

I have met many people and made many 
friends, too numerous to mention here, 
although I should like to record my indebted- 
ness to a few of them. Those who were 
responsible for granting such generous leave 
of absence from Manchester, for example, 
following my return from four years’ active 
service in the army. ‘Two consecutive years 
at the Manchester School of Librarianship 
enabled me to make up for lost time by 
passing both professional examinations. Mr. 
J. C. Harrison and his staff did much more 
than push platoons of ex-servicemen through 
the extended post-war syllabus. We were 
presented with librarianship on a_ broad 
canvas and learned to recognise its failings, 
problems and great potential. Also at the 
School I met a girl student who was later 
to become my wife and mother of my two 
small daughters. Six years as Deputy at 
Bury and Warrington were spent in learning 
the practicalities of librarianship and Messrs. 
Chadwick and Carter earn my sincere 
gratitude for their tolerance, guidance and 
encouragement. 

For nearly five years I have been Librarian 
in the Cathedral City of Peterborough and 
although the atmosphere is far from 
Trollopian the fact that we are thirty odd 
miles from another sizeable town induces a 
feeling approaching cloistered detachment 
at times. Almost as a non-combatant one 
follows the latest professional developments, 
reading the journals avidly, whilst snatching 
at traveller’s tales and attending meetings 
to gather the unpublished news which 
flashes furiously around the distant conur- 
bations. And, quite frankly, the picture 
which emerges is not always very encourag- 
ing. There is an unhealthy preoccupation 
with the mechanical fun and games of 
gadgetry and pseudo-scientific jargon which 
must appear contrived and trivial to any 
intelligent lay observer. Although I hold no 
brief for the parish pump outlook there is, 
in some quarters, a worship of size for its 
own sake. All too frequently, in fact, 
librarians appear to be chasing shadows in 
abnegation of their real function as cultural 
pacemakers in society. Perhaps our 
diversions are manifestations of a desire to 
acquire status symbols with which to disguise 
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the fact that traditional public librarianship 
has never set the Thames on fire, but 
instead of resorting to chimerical pastimes 
we should learn from the mistakes of the 
past hundred years. 

Even more discouraging to one who 
believes that librarianship is not synonymous 
with mere curatorship are our policy makers 
who deny the legitimate claims of their own 
profession to a place in the developing field 
of specialised university education. In my 
view any system of professional training 
which favours a leisurely three year university 
degree course followed by a much shorter 
period of intensive study at a library school 
not only mis-places the emphasis, but 
suggests to the outsider that our réle is of 
secondary importance. External recognition 
as a mature profession will never materialise 
if we under-value our own = special 
contribution to society. 





UNIVERSITY OF OTAGO 


DUNEDIN, NEW ZEALAND 
LIBRARIAN 


The University of Otago proposes to appoint a 
Librarian to take up office as soon as convenient. 

The salary scale for University Librarians is £1,850- 
£2,150 p.a. A supplementation of up to £200 may be 
added with the approval of the Grants Committee. 

Further particulars and information as to the 
method of application may be obtained from the 
Secretary, Association of Universities of the British 
Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.|I., 
or from the Registrar, University of Otago, Dunedin, 
New Zealand. 

+o" close, in London and New Zealand, 
on [5th June, 1961. 


University of Malaya in Kuala Lumpur 
ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 

Applications are invited for appointment to one 
post of Assistant Librarian in the University of Malaya 
in Kuala Lumpur. Candidates should have a degree 
of an approved University, plus Associateship of the 
Library Association or they should be Fellows of the 
Library Association or possess equivalent professional 
qualifications. 

The salary scale is $820 35—1,030/1,100x 40— 
1,300/ (£1,148 x 49—1 ,442/1,540 x 56—1,820) (basic). In 
addition a variable allowance is at present paid at 
35% of basic salary, subject to certain maxima, 
together with expatriation allowance at specified rates. 

Further particulars and application forms are 
obtainable from the Secretary, Association of Univer- 
sities of the British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon 
Square, London, W.C.|I. 

The closing date for the — of applications in 
Kuala Lumpur and London is |5th May, 1961. 
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LIBRARIANS OF THE INSTITUTES OF EDUCATION 


Compilers). British Education Index, 

Vol. I, August, 1954 to November, 1958. 
Library Association, 1961. Zi 12s. 
39s. to members of the Library 
Association. ) 


This first volume of the subject index to 
fifty British education periodicals is a 
cumulation of the Index to Selected British 
Education Periodicais, which has been compiled 
and issued by the Librarians of the Institutes 
of Education since August, 1954. As in the 
parent work, book reviews, except extended 
review articles, summaries of articles pub- 
lished in other journals, short news items 
and other ephemera are omitted, and 
articles from periodicals in related spheres 
are carried. The scope of this cumulation is 
enlarged by inclusion of relevant entries 
from the Library Association’s Subject Index 
to Periodicals, which come from such journals 
as the Economist and the Transactions of the 
Historical Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, and 
by articles on adult education, which ’though 
they may be indexed annually in Legge, C.D. 
Guide to Studies in Adult Education, are not 
cumulated elsewhere. Useful items from the 
Year Book of Education are added, and equal 
stress is laid on articles concerning the 
Commonwealth and other overseas countries, 
as one would expect in a work stemming 
from organisations with such wide inter- 
national connections. 


Before 1954, when the 
Education began issuing their index three 
times a year, only the individual periodical 
indexes and Wilson’s Education Index with, its 
scanty coverage of (then) five British 
education periodicals existed, though the 
index made by the Ministry of Education 
Library to the three hundred education 
periodicals taken was, and still is, available 
for consultation. 


The arrangement is alphabetical by specific 
topics, which are frequently alphabetically 
subdivided and linked by cross references 
to allied headings. The entries themselves 
are arranged alphabetically by title, the 
more abstruse such as “Technological 
Humanism Nature 181 369-371 8 Feb. 
58’, being annotated. Articles on broader 
themes are accommodated by broader head- 


Institutes of 
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ings such as: “Music Epucation’”’ and 
“SECONDARY EpuCATION”’’, however, it may 
be that the method of indexing relies a little 
too closely upon the personal knowledge of 
the librarians of the Institutes of Education, 
for some articles of broad subject coverage 
seem to exist only under the one broad 
heading, though in some cases there is a 
reference from specific subjects. A case in 
point is that some articles under “TECHNICAL 
EpucaTion’”” may give details of such 
developments as sandwich courses, yet there 
is no means of telling this despite the sub- 
divisions under the heading, and on this 
occasion there is not even a reference to 
““APPRENTICESHIP’’, an allied subject if ever 
there was one. If the Jndex could only enlarge 
its scope to include this closer analysis, it is 
possible that it, and the supplements, would 
be doubly useful to librarians specialising 
in particular aspects of education. If such a 
system would boost the size, and consequently 
the price of the work beyond reason, it 
might be possible to issue the supplements in 
broad sections to be bought by libraries 
interested in individual areas, while those 
interested in the whole field could buy all 
the sections at a lower price if format could 
be subordinated to utility. 


There seem to be no education abstracting 


journals apart from U.N.E.S.C.O.’s Education 


Abstracts, where each issue deals with a 
separate subject. If such a change of scope 
and format as that discussed above were ever 
contemplated, it might be possible for 
short indicative abstracts to be added on a 
selective basis to the British Education Index, 
so that only those articles with unapparent 
range and coverage were abstracted. 


There is an author index at the end which 
gives page references, yet it is necessary to 
scan the entire page for the name required 
if a search is to be made for writings by a 
particular author. The ideal course would 
have been to follow some such method as 
that used in Library Science Abstracts, where 
the title of the article concerned is included 
in the author index, or the section heading 
in which the reference appeared could have 
been given. If these suggestions are not 
practicable, it might be possible, in future, 
to differentiate the names following articles 
by type size. Nevertheless the layout of the 
page is clearly arranged in double columns 
of sharply defined, well spaced print to 
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which the capitalised subject headings are 
well related. Subject heading divisions and 
the “‘See’’ and ‘See also’’ parts of references 
are given in italics, so that a particular 
section and entry are easily discernable. 


This important addition to the document- 
ation of the social sciences has appeared at 
an opportune moment, and will be of service 
in the compilation of the bibliographies 
useful to research workers in the Institutes 
of Education and other organisations, as well 
as those appearing in such books as: 
Scottish Council for Research in Education, 
Aids to Educational Research, 1954. But until 
the supplements of this work appear, a much 
wider circulation of the Index to Selected 
British Education Periodicals is needed, as at 
present it reaches only the Institutes of 
Education, training colleges and some other 
organisations. 


Reference: Firoor, E.R.S. The Index to 
Selected British Education Periodicals. Library 
Association Record, Vol. 57, no. 10, Oct. 1955- 


GLOssARY OF THE Book. G. A. Glaister. 
Terms used in papermaking, printing, 
bookbinding, and publishing, with notes 
on illuminated manuscripts, bibliographies, 
private presses and printing societies. 
Including illustrations and _ translated 
extracts from Grafisk Uppslagsbok. 
London, Allen & Unwin, 1960. 484 pp. 
4to. 


Acknowledgment is made on the title- 
page and in the preface to O. Persson’s 
Grafisk Uppslagsbok, Stockholm, 1951. On 
comparing the two volumes one sees that 
the borrowings of extracts and illustrations 
from the Swedish work are very extensive, 
especially in the articles describing technical 
processes of reproduction and printing 
machines. The Glossary is strong in this 
field and among the longest articles are those 
on Blockmaking, Collotype, Leterpress 
Machines, Linotype, Monotype, Photo- 


gravure, Rotary Press, Screen and Stereotype. 
Bookbinding is well treated and one notes 
at the end of the article a long list of references 
to separate entries relating to the subject. 
This list and other similar lists are most 


welcome and _ useful. The notes on 
illuminated MSS., etc. mentioned on the 
title-page are new matter. 


The compiler of a glossary of this nature 
faces many difficulties. One of the greatest 
is the question, how much to include and 
where to draw the line. A selection has to 
be made and no two people will make the 
same selection. For example there are the 
entries under the names of printers. The 
book is not a dictionary of printers, but it 
does list a considerable number. There 
are many of the fifteenth century and a 
selection of the sixteenth century. In- 
cidentally the Lyons printer Jean de Tournes 
ought surely to be entered under T, not 
D. It is easy to pick holes in this selection ; 
if A, why not B, if Torresano, why not 
Torrentino? An omission to which one may 
more reasonably take exception is that of 
German printers of the sixteenth century. 
None of the men who printed Luther are 
included, nor is the important publisher 
Feyerabend of Frankfort. If space is found 
for the Gesamtkatalog der Wiegendrucke and 
the Short-title Catalogue (Pollard and Red- 
grave) why not for the British Museum 
Catalogues of XVth Century Books? On 
the other hand there are some entries which 
rather surprise one, e.g. Poet Laureate, 
Pornography, Prix Goncourt. These seem 
to belong to the history of literature. 


In a work of this magnitude it is very 
difficult, in fact humanly impossible, to be 
entirely accurate. In the subjects of which | 
may venture to judge, I should say the 
articles maintain a high level of accuracy. 
There are some exceptions, as is only to be 
expected. For example the entry on Fell 
types is not up-to-date; there is no 
mention of Peter Walpergen, who, it is now 
known, cut all the larger sizes of the series. 
Under Janson, Anton, the punches referred to 
were cut by a Hungarian founder working in 
Amsterdam, Nicholas Kis, as has been shown 
by Harry Carter and G. Buday. The entry 
under Queen’s printer is quite inaccurate. 
Under the long and interesting article 
Letters, the illustration on p. 227 (taken from 
the Swedish work mentioned above) does not 
show the evolution of Italic, but of Latin 
scripts. 


Another editorial difficulty is the question 
of references. Many references are given, 
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could 
increase the value of the book. In the shorter 
entries the reader is given only brief infor- 
mation, and if he wants to follow up the 


be added and would 


but many 


subject he needs help. The general biblio- 
graphy at the end of the book hardly 
satisfies the need. Probably the editor has 
considered the advisability or practicability 
of an index of names. Perhaps one is asking 
too much, but such an index would 
certainly help. For example the French type- 
designer Guillaume Le Bé has no separate 
entry, but there are several references to him 
which are hard to find without an index. 
Under Cracow fragments there is an interest- 
ing comment on some “Gutenberg” frag- 
ments, but who would look for it under 
Cracow? Here again indexing would be 
welcome. 

Mr. Glaister’s Glossary is a valuable work 
and has at present no rival in English. I 
believe the last comparable production was 
the American Dictionary of Printing, 1894. The 
Glossary is admirably printed and is com- 
mendably free from misprints. AF.J. 
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